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' I A HE attention of the editors has been called to the clever 
-*- use being made by a publishing house of a rather lauda- 
tory review of one of its books which appeared in the Journal. 
All the unfavorable comments have been left out in the "revised" 
edition and the review in question has been converted into an 
unqualified puff. It may be considered that the publisher was 
quite within his commercial rights. Articles in the Journal are hot 
copyrighted, and the advertising manager had but to use his scis- 
sors skilfully and provide for his wares a rather more readable 
commendation than those that are usually concocted in the 
advertising office. 

There may be, however, some tender minded persons who will 
say that this bescissored advertising man, if he had not been so 
blinded by the dazzling merits of his firm's publication, might 
have noted that the reviewer had recorded certain judgments not 
entirely commendatory; and if, further, he had been sincerely 
anxious to inform the teaching public completely, he might have 
put in just a word about certain obvious defects in the book which 
had been duly noted in the review. But no; he took the rose and 
left the thorn. Nor did he, as far as our records go, send a check 
at space rates either to the author of the article or to the editorial 
office. It was, perhaps, a more serious offence to have overlooked 
this little ceremony than to have failed to clip the bitter with the 
sweet. However, it would be safe to wager that he just did not 
think of it. A man intelligent and discriminating enough to read, 
mark, and clip the Journal's reviews is not just an advertising 
man. He is able to recognize the value of opinion expressed in our 
columns, and to perceive that our reviewers praise in terms choice 
enough to be converted, indirectly, into real money. We would 
respectfully point out to him, however, that from the review in 
question it was quite clear that the writer is well acquainted with 
the Direct Method, and would have quite understood any 
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approach in that spirit, and that even the editorial office and that 
of the business manager are no strangers to its procedure. Even 
if the editors should hesitate to supply advertising copy from the 
columns of the Journal at space rates, they could certainly reply 
directly to the question: "May we reprint your article for adver- 
tising purposes, underlining the praise and entirely omitting the 
blame?" 

This, however, is perhaps too much to expect. Therefore 
instead of raising a warning finger at the vigilant and intelligent 
advertising manager, we turn rather to take counsel with our 
contributors on the nature and function of a review. 

Perhaps most teachers are weary of or dissatisfied with the 
first language book they are using and would welcome a change. 
Many are eager to try a "direct method" text, in the hope that they 
will find there a remedy for all their difficulties. These are not 
frivolous reasons. After ten years of the same text, few can be 
condemned for giving another a try, and it is surely not unwise to 
modify one's class room procedure from time to time. Not many 
teachers, however, are in a position to examine a new book critical- 
ly and objectively, to test it by certain fairly definite standards 
applied to its main features, and thus to reach a well considered 
judgment. This our reviewers are expected to do, and not to be 
led to excessive praise or blame by some one feature of the volume 
before them. We illustrate. In the review that occasioned this 
discussion the writer was evidently so much pleased to find well 
applied in the book certain favorite principles of method that these 
came in for detailed comment, whereas certain obvious and serious 
defects were disposed of, correctly, but so briefly, as to escape 
the notice even of an observant advertising man. On the other 
hand, we have on our desk what was sent as a review of another 
book, in which the writer quite ignores the evident merits of the 
volume in method of presentation, and arraigns vigorously the 
linguistic inaccuracies and oversights in the text. Authors should 
of course be called to account, and severely, for such sins, but an 
article that does this alone should hardly be called a review. It 
offers, to be sure, no temptation to the scissors of the advertising 
agent. Neither does it give an inquiring teacher satisfactory 
aid in forming a judgment and should be entitled rather "Remarks, 
etc.," than a review. 
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One aim in composing a review might well be so to weave com- 
mendation in with objection that even the discriminating scissors 
of the publisher's agent could not separate them. In doing this the 
writer would attain also an even more desirable end: he would 
make the review represent adequately the book under examination 
in its combined strength and weakness; and this is the function of a 
review. 

Now since the very real value of our wares has been established 
by the fact that they can be utilized for a commercial purpose, we 
feel emboldened to make more use of them ourselves and should 
like to direct the attention of our reviewers, of editors of texts, 
and of our good friends the publishers to two extremely useful 
articles in the Journal. The first, by R. T. Holbrook, on editing 
texts, appeared in Volume I. It should be studied and carefully 
considered by all publishers and by all editors of modern language 
texts. The other, by J. S. Deihl, is particularly pertinent to the 
topic of this editorial comment, as is suggested by its title: "Choos- 
ing a grammar for beginners" (II, p. 368). Olympian persons like 
the editors of the Journal are often astonished that editors of texts 
are frequently willing to work so rapidly as to offer for publication 
some of the poorly done notes and vocabularies that accompany 
certain editions of school and college texts, that publishers should 
be found so poorly informed and so careless of the standards of 
their own firm as to put them on the market under their imprima- 
tur, and that some of our conscientious reviewers go through the 
pages patiently noting every mistake. There have been lately 
several rather noteworthy instances of this, duly recorded in the 
reviewing pages of the various journals devoted to modern lan- 
guages. Our calm is also ruffled now and then by the failure of 
the authors of beginners' books and of reviewers of beginners' 
books to read the Journal with sufficient care as to avoid the pitfalls 
into which the unguided fall; and by the curious blindness of the 
publisher's clipping bureau to those paragraphs in our pages, 
which, if properly attended to, would prove so profitable as to 
enable them to do something handsome, such as to advertise so 
liberally in the Journal as to enable us to enlarge our issues and 
publish still more profitable matter, or, perhaps, to pay our con- 
tributors enough, possibly, to cover their outlay for typewriting 
and postage. 
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What are modern language teachers going to do about some of 
the difficulties that confront us? The question of inadequate pay 
is general. It is- true, we hear, that teachers of certain other newer 
branches command higher salaries than we do. Perhaps in the 
natural sciences, too, the pay is more nearly adequate to the 
demands. But we are, in general, on the same footing as the 
great majority, and must fight our way upward with them, or 
disappear with them, as President Neilson of Smith almost fears 
we and they will do. That is a general economic question. 

However, the war has done more than cut our salaries. It has 
decreased our numbers and vastly increased, for the present at 
least, the demands on those in the Romance languages, and there 
are signs that in a few years students of German will be much more 
numerous than at present. Furthermore, on the part of "educa- 
tors" and certain administrators the opposition to any widespread 
study of languages in the public schools is gaining strength, and as 
it is they rather than we who decide policies and determine curri- 
cula, we must seek a way of reaching the thinking public if we 
have something to say on the subject that is worthy of their 
attention. We are being called upon by advocates of educational 
measurements to demonstrate our usefulness, to state in positive 
terms just what contribution we make to a child's education. Now 
if such demonstrations of generally acknowledged validity exist 
for other cultural subjects, we should feel ashamed not come 
forward with some for ours; if, on the other hand, the demand is 
unreasonable and based on false assumptions, we should be able 
to point this out, and thus blunt the edge of the weapons that are 
turned against us. 

Two reports of great interest should be before us soon: one of 
the committee of the M.L.A. on the training of modern language 
teachers in our colleges and universities; the other of an N.E.A. 
committee on languages in the secondary schools. We are told 
that the latter is held up because the administrative element of the 
reviewing committee will not accept the recommendations of the 
language experts. This is symptomatic, for though we have not 
seen the report, it may be safely assumed that the language men 
have not taken an unreasonable stand. It would be well to have 
these reports made public. They should be very useful to teachers, 
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to those who are training teachers, and to prospective teachers 
seeking guidance. 

But it is possibly time to do something more. At the July meet- 
ing of the modern language section of the N.E.A. a committee 
representing the National Federation was appointed to draw up a 
brief statement of values and aims and a set of resolutions, which 
should be at once a sort of credo for the members of the profession, 
and an exposition of our stand for the public. At the same time 
it was voted to invite the M.L.A. to appoint a co-operating com- 
mittee. These groups are now in existence, but it is not quite 
clear to us just what they are to do. It is open to question whether 
such a brief statement of aims and values accompanied by resolu- 
tions would carry any special weight with the public. We should, 
in all probability, be merely repeating without any significant 
additions, what has been so often said. Hence the question arises 
whether the main business of these two committees may not well 
be to determine if the time is at hand for a more extensive investi- 
gation and report than is authorized under the mandate of the 
committee of the National Federation, and so to recommend to 
their respective organizations. At this point our thoughts natural- 
ly turn to the excellent British report on Modern Studies, which 
is in many respects a model of its kind, though it is obvious that the 
differences between conditions here and in the British Isles are 
too great for this document to be more than suggestive. Perhaps, 
then, the two existing committees should address themselves to 
this question, and should report to the meeting of the M.L.A. at 
Columbus at the end of this month whether, in their judgment, 
two committees or a joint committee of the M.L.A. and the 
National Federation should take in hand an extensive study of 
the present situation with a view to determining where we stand, 
materially and spiritually, so to speak, in the educational process, 
and how valid is the claim of our subjects to a permanent place 
among the leading cultural branches; and further whether this 
committee or committees should not have the power to seek the 
aid of individuals from other fields: school administrators, educa- 
tional psychologists,, men from business and other professions. 
It would be a large undertaking and funds for its prosecution 
would have to be provided. The investigators should be chosen 
with great care, and should be willing and able to give much time 
and thought to the task. 
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The excellent report of the Committee of Twelve is no longer 
applicable to modern language conditions in our schools and col- 
leges; the reports of the two committees referred to several para- 
graphs above are definitely limited in scope. Is there a genuine 
need for an inquiry into the situation as it is which shall take the 
place of the now obsolescent report of the Committee of Twelve, 
and which, by supplementing and rounding out the forthcoming 
reports of the other two committees, shall offer to educators and 
to the public in general a competent and thorough going presenta- 
tion of the present position of modern languages in our whole 
educational system, and of the r61e they should play for the next 
two decades in the task of educating the youth of America for their 
manifold obligation to earn a livelihood, to carry on the work of 
civilized beings, and to live their own lives to the fullest? 



